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greater scale but its extent and economic implications defy precise analysis. Estimates of the area of peasant renting vary within an extraordinarily wide range, from 10 million dessiatines to 50 million. The economic character of these transactions is highly controversial. Russian economists have long upheld the theory that peasant leasing was an absolute necessity, that is, peasant farmers were forced to extend the area of their tenure, irrespective of rents charged, in order to provide the bare minimum of existence for themselves and their families. This theory of "subsistence" or "hunger" leases has been challenged by more recent students, especially by Professor S. N. Prokopovich (in 1924). In his opinion peasant leasing was governed not by the fear of starvation but by a desire to obtain the most advantageous combination of the essential factors of agricultural production: labor, capital (machinery, implements, domestic animals), and land; in other words, Russian land leases did not differ from those in any other country. Whatever the right explanation, the fact is indisputable that peasants took on lease vast areas of land and that the rents they paid were high and constituted a heavy burden on their meager budgets.
Poverty, backwardness, administrative tutelage, restrictions on freedom of movement, and the inherent conservatism of the rural community all combined to perpetuate the survival of serfdom. Peasant land leasing, especially when bom of necessity, as it was in many instances, bore close resemblance to the pre-emancipation obrok (annual money due). Barshchina (corvee), too, survived in a slightly modified form in arrangements under which peasants paid for the right to farm a portion of a neighboring estate by cultivating, for the benefit of the owner, another portion with their own horses and implements. Sometimes estates were farmed on a crop-sharing basis, the landowner providing the land, and the peasants labor, horses, and implements. According to the computations of Lenin, who carefully scrutinized statistical returns for every evidence of nascent Russian capitalism, the farming of estates by pre-emancipation methods was prevalent in the late 18&0's in 55.8 per cent of the 43 provinces of European Russia for which information was available. The element of legal compul-sion, characteristic of serfdom, had disappeared, but economic necessity stepped in in its place and the economic relations between landowners and their former serfs were in many cases not very different from what they were prior to 1861. "Twelve years have passed since